THE BLUE-CORN WITCH 5 * 

By Charles F. Lummis 


Nothing in this level and four-cornered world is more 
unlikely than that Juana and Reyes had ever heard of the 
parable, “Two women shall be grinding at a mill; the one 
shall be taken and the other left.” They did not even know 
that their mill was in the very similitude of the mills at 
which the women of Samaria w T ere bending to grind even 
as the Voice spoke, almost nineteen centuries ago. And it 
is just as well; for nothing is more uncomfortable than to 
know more than our share. The more we learn, the more 
we worry; and worry shall be the last stranger to discover 
the Children of the Sun, who dwell in the exact center of 
this terrestrial plane and borrow no trouble from abroad. 
Sufficient unto the day is the good thereof. 

So where they were gathered, tonight, in the long, low 
room, forethought had come with them, but not care. Out¬ 
side, a New Mexican sandstorm howled through the alleys 
of the pueblo, and the accursed coyote howled along the 
hills with his immortal toothache; but here the juniper 
crackled heartily in the corner fireplace, and candles in 
wonderful tin-can sconces conspired with it to send the 
shadows vagarying from walls snowy with gypsum to vigas 
almost black with age, and back again. Near the great 
white hood of the kitchen hearth, which filled an end of 
the room, were the metates, the competent mealing-stones 
on which simple peoples have milled their corn meal and 
whole-wheat flour since before the day of Abraham. Here 
knelt Reyes and Juana, swaying rhythmically forward and 
back, forward and back, the long, slender mano slabs of lava 
in their hands sliding with a contented rumble up and down 
the sloping tablet of lava set in its cemented trough,'their 
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clear, high voices rising in unison with the sonorous chant 
of the men who sat along the wall, keeping time with their 
stone hammers as they tap, tap, tappity-tapped upon the 
rawhide on an anvil stone upon their knees, taming it for the 
soles of new moccasins. How elemental rhythm is, we, who 
hire our music, little realize. The sense of it is endemic 
among less sophisticated peoples. Now Juana swept a new 
supply of the kernels of blue corn up the slanting face of 
her nether millstone, or Reyes scooped the pale-blue meal 
into a vacant compartment of the trough, or ’Lipe shifted 
his rawhide and began scraping off the hair with a sharp- 
edged bit of obsidian; but never was the cadence broken 
by a shade. No orchestra could have kept more perfect 
time than this patriarchal concert of unstudied voices and 
purring millstones driven by hand, and stone hammers beat¬ 
ing to the very measure of the ceremonial tombe. 

“Hi-me e6-ru, hi-me nwe-ba! 

Isn’t it pretty? Truly, isn’t it? 

All around us, on every side, 

The Trues, who command the rain. 

Do you not hear their drum? (the thunder) 

It means this year you shall see 
The vapor over us floating. 

It means that you shall see 
This year the drizzling rain. 

In all the fields the corn upspringing, 

Like the young pine coming up. 

Like the green aspen a-tremble. 

Isn’t it pretty? Isn’t it, truly?” 

As the song ended, Juana picked between a critical 
thumb and forefinger a pinch of her meal. “Ta?” she asked 
of wrinkled Reyes; and Reyes answered “Ah.” For with 
folk who have none of our advanced fear that we might 
lose our speech if we allowed it to pause for breath, these 
two monosyllables are quite enough to say, “Is that suffi¬ 
ciently ground, in your opinion?” and to answer, “Why, 
yes, I should say so.” 

Juana reached behind her and drew to the side of the 
mealing-trough a big, red earthen cajete, a bowl two feet 
across, into which she shifted her grist, cleaning the last 
particle from the metate with a wisp of broom corn. To 
the dry heap, which for fineness was halfway between our 
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corn meal and process flour, she added water from the gay- 
painted tinaja and a little salt, and stirred it to a thick, 
green-blue mush. By its looks only, and without the sweet, 
unmistakable fragrance, no housewife of ours would ever 
have guessed what the mixture was—the meal of the pre¬ 
historic blue corn, which is not only of superior ceremonial 
sanctity among the Pueblo Indians of New Mexico, but 
has, in fact, a good American flavor of its own beyond the' 
fatter ears of cereal parvenus. 

Evidently, matters were in procession, even with the 
People Who Do Not Hurry, for the grist got no respite 
between mill and oven. On the kitchen hearth a slow, hot 
fire was burning under the comal, a soapstone slab two feet 
long and a foot and a half wide, mounted on stone trunnions 
about eight inches high. It was the first griddle that man 
invented, and to this day the most esoteric. Reyes’s own 
hair was iron gray; but now she went over and wakened a 
crone who dozed by the fogon; a crone whose head was 
as white as the head of Mount San Mateo, and her wrinkles 
more numerous than the volcano’s. For in these degenerate 
days only the great-grandmothers can make guayaves with¬ 
out burning their fingers; and if you would tease a younger 
woman, the quickest way is to ask her if she can make the 
wasps’-nest bread. Ancient dames, no longer considerable 
as women, find a chilly comfort in moralizing on the decay 
of housewifery, and patronizing the spoiled young things 
who are afraid to trust their palms on a comal. 

Nana ’Chona was in her nineties; another wrinkle could 
have got foothold only by dispossessing a predecessor, and 
one would as soon speak of expression in a nutmeg as on her 
sleeping face. But at whatever Reyes said, the old parch¬ 
ment became animate, as it were a palimpsest with a bright 
new ink flaming across the dim lines of lost centuries. 
With something of command in her carriage she tottered 
down the room to the great hood, squatted at the hearth, 
drew the bowl of batter to her right side, and shook it 
experimentally. The consistency evidently gave no call to 
the criticism one could fancy near the tip of her tongue; 
and a swift but indescribably knowing test of the comal 
with a wet forefinger showed her that the temperature of 
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the griddle was equally above reproach. Settling back on 
her haunches, no longer a crone but masterful in every line 
of that ancient back, 'Chona dipped a swift hand in the 
batter and swept her palm flat and leisurely the length of 
the comal on the far side, and to the start again, and back, 
and twice more, until the blue film from her hand covered 
the entire stone. A grateful steam came stealing down the 
room. The batter was cooked in the selfsame instant of 
contact, and already blistered up, here and there, thin and 
dry as tissue paper. In half the time I have taken for 
the telling of one film, she had bestowed two, and was dip¬ 
ping her hand for a third, working steadily, unhurriedly, 
assuredly as a steam engine. What a simple thing happi¬ 
ness is, after all! It is simply in being able to do some¬ 
thing better than some others do it; our common modern 
blunder is in thinking that it consists in sitting still and 
feeling better than some others. 

When ten or a dozen layers, one upon another's back, 
had taken their due place, the old woman deftly whipped 
the whole baking from the griddle—even that, simple as it 
looks, is beyond the skill of the new generation—and laid 
it on a clean board her humbled issue had provided. The 
left hand made the transfer, for the right hand was already 
sweeping a new film the length of the comal. There is 
always a fascination in watching competent hands, of smith, 
or carpenter, or swordsman, or magician; but one will go 
far and high in any of these crafts before one finds anything 
more adept, less flurried, less faltering, less wasteful than 
the hand of the graduate guayave-maker. 

Far and faint for her old ears were the tap-tap of the 
moccasin-makers and the rumble of a mill in another key; 
for now Juana was rubbing jerked mutton into fibrous fine¬ 
ness between slabs of coarser lava. Even the songs which 
broke out every now and then, and enlisted all fingers as 
well as all voices to their rhythm, did not seem to rouse the 
old expert at the griddle. Only when some imp of mischief 
prompted Faustin, who was young and fearless and not too 
long married, to strike up the “Song of the Bachelors/' a 
flippant lay, indeed, with its reference to the thin queues 
and bent backs of Age, 'Chona suddenly turned on the room. 
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“Tu-pid!” she shrilled. “Be still! For you see only the 
cowskin under your noses. ‘What are the Hlu-hlin good 
for?’ To see, childen! To see! When the eyes are as a 
salt cienega, wet but of no worth, then at last we use them. 
Do you know what I see now? I see three burros coming 
alone to the mesas of the Hopi, and he who should drive 
them, I see him fallen by the trail away back by the Tina- 
jones. Can you see that, you whose backs are so straight ?” 

For a moment there was a hush in the room, then Faustin 
smiled indulgently. One does not laugh aloud at the aged, 
among the Children of the Sun. 

“Inda-a, Nana ’Chona,” he answered, more soberly, “we 
cannot see that. For last night I carried the Praying Smoke 
to the Father of All Medicine, and besought him; and this 
very night he came with the other Hoo-ma-kun to the house 
of Remfgio, and looked in the sacred mirror, and saw it 
would be well, and gave us the road. How, then? Is there 
any one who can see so well as the Fathers of All Medicine? 
Nay, Nana, not even you. The ghosts have sent you a bad 
vision tonight. The journey will go well to me, for so the 
Hoo-ma-kun have said.” 

“Ou-te, your ghosts ! Do you think I keep woodpecker’s 
feathers to call them? The Fathers of Medicine did not see 
all; it may be their smoke was not good; for I know thy 
burros, do I not? and Moqui? And I see them there, Co jo a 
little ahead, and I see you lying by the little Tinaj on, by the 
lone savino that grows in the crack in the rock.” 

“Quiete, bruja!” growled Sanchez, turning angrily in 
his seat at the farther end of the bench. He was a Sonoran, 
drifted over from Arizona, who had hung about the pueblo 
since last year, gambling whenever a victim offered, eating 
wherever he could squeeze by tolerance, and by some means 
not known “standing off” the alguazils when they came 
around every Saturday to warn all strangers to begone. 
He had struck up a one-sided friendship with Faustin, doing 
services, accepting rebuffs, and winning, finally, the status 
of tolerance during usefulness. Now he was to be particu¬ 
larly useful; for he had agreed to accompany Faustin to 
Moqui, where he knew many of the people and a little of 
the tongue. So he could help a good deal in the barter 
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for the blue-black mantas; and there must be mantas, of 
course, since no Pueblo woman would think of wearing any 
other kind of dress, and only the Moquis make them. And 
as he was to be so important a member of Faustin’s trading 
trip, it evidently ruffled him to have this old crone throw 
out so grim a forecast. 

But at such unheard-of language to his great-grand¬ 
mother, even easy-going Faustin kindled. “What do you 
say, you wet-head?” (so the Indians call Mexicans, in allu¬ 
sion to their baptism) he cried. “Is it so one talks to the 
Olds? For a so-little I would teach you what my Nana’s 
great-grandson has hands for, and how many!” 

“No, nothing,” said Sanchez humbly. “I did ill, being 
without thought. It is evident that Dona ’Chona is no 
witch, or she would know that the road will go well to you, 
as the medicine men have said. If they had not found the 
omens good, I would not go myself.” 

“And if you did not—” cried the crone; but then her age 
seemed suddenly come back upon her, and she sank down 
against the wall, mumbling unintelligibly. 

At three of the morning the traders were away. In 
front plodded Co jo and Flo jo and Paloma, in single file, 
each packed high and cinched tight; and Faustin and San¬ 
chez trudged side by side behind. Up the long sand-hill, 
and over the black shoulder of the Ku-mai, the watchers at 
Simon’s gate saw them dwindle by the waning moon. And 
so Faustin Carpio walked away from this good-enough 
world, and into the shadows. It has always been some 
comfort to remember that he went provisioned, even for 
the four dark days’ journey to a country where the medicine 
men never miscalculate. Even if the ghosts found his trail 
(since there were no shamans in time to blind it with false 
tracks to fool the devils), perhaps he could buy off the 
fiends; for it is generally admitted that in all her ninety-odd 
years, ’Chona never made better guayaves than those she 
griddled for her great-grandson on his last journey; crisp 
and sweet and flaky; for all the world, in color and texture, 
like sheets of wasps’-nest, but toothsome as any cake that 
ever knew corn. 

’Chona was right. Seventeen days later, Juan Rey 
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returned troubled from his Moqui bartering; and in front 
of him plodded Faustin’s three burros with his own three; 
and upon one of them was cinched something bolster¬ 
shaped, rolled in a Navajo blanket, to be added to the 
relinquished clay that crumbles in the consecrated ground 
of Shee-e-huib-bac. Coming down the mesa on whose lofty 
summit the Hopi have built their immemorial town, Juan 
Rey had met three burros, empty, even their pack-saddles 
gone, and knew them for his compadre Faustin’s. Trailing 
them back, at the Tinaj ones he had found Faustin, a little 
stain on his drawn-work shirt-front, and under it, blue and 
pouting, the lips of a tiny cut. North of the pot-holes he 
had found tracks of two horses and two men, one in Navajo 
moccasins and one in delicate boots such as they make in 
Chihuahua at twenty dollars the pair. They were the same 
boots whose print he found all the way back to Shee-e- 
huib-bac, side by side with Faustin’s honest teguas. 

Juan Rey’s news set the pueblo by the ears. The cap¬ 
tain of war, and the cacique, and the governor, and the Fa¬ 
thers of Medicine, and the sheriffs all came to the stricken 
house, and asked what could be learned, and did what could 
be done for the safety of the spirit which might still be in 
the clutches of the ghosts. Juana and Reyes, with soot 
upon their faces, rocked to and fro in their corners, and 
wailed bitterly, unmindful of them that came to comfort, 
who were many, for all thought well of Faustin. He was 
as kind as he was strong, and a little mischievous. No one 
could break a wild horse better; and as for the cacique’s 
foot races, why, until Faustin married Juana, the bachelors 
almost always won that all-day relay-race; and after that, 
the married men had beaten; for the tall young benedict 
was still the swiftest on either side. 

There was gloom on the whole quiet town for the mys¬ 
terious tragedy. Doubtless it would have stopped at gloom, 
but that the tongue was given us as a punishment. Juana 
dearly loved her husband’s great-grandmother, so dearly 
that when amid their grief the old crone crouched stupid 
and unresponsive, now muttering what no one could make 
out, now laughing vacantly, Juana was not irritated. She 
understood that ’Chona’s mind had gone away. It was in 
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perfect innocence that she told the consolers how Nana 
’Chona had known it beforehand, better than the Hoo-ma- 
kun, and had warned Faustin. 

“But how?” demanded the Father of All Medicine, 
when this strange fact was promptly reported to him by 
one of the comforters. “How knew she what was hidden 
from us who gave him the road ? There will be black magic 
here; for the smoke showed it would be well, and the horse¬ 
hairs gave good omens, and who could see more, unless by 
help of the Left-Hand Spirits? We will see about this.” 

And they did. All who had been present at the fateful 
guayave-making were haled before the Fathers of Medicine, 
and inquisitioned gravely. Juana and Reyes related all that 
had been said and done, with the literal memory of those 
who have no books. Old ’Chona said nothing to the point. 
When they questioned her she mumbled toothless words; 
and when the witnesses had been dismissed, and the chief 
shaman breathed smoke from his ceremonial cigarette across 
the waters of the sacred cajete, and peered into that en¬ 
chanted mirror to see what every one in the world was 
doing, he most assuredly saw ’Chona harboring a feather of 
the devilish woodpecker, or he never would have said he 
did, and called the Cum-pa-huit-la-huen, each with his bow- 
case and quiver of the hide of the mountain lion, and given 
them his bidding, whereat they departed running. 

It is no joke, among Indians, to be suspected of being 
a witch. We can be condescendingly sorry for people so 
superstitious as to believe in these things with all the fierce 
credulity of fear; for our godly and revered Puritan ances¬ 
tors, who hanged witches, are all dead, and we ourselves do 
not hang much of any one for much of anything. It is one 
of the most soothing things in a world which needs all the 
emollients that can be found for it, that we can always be 
proud of our ancestors and sorry for strangers. Strangers 
are always more or less superstitious. 

Living so many years among these simple people, I have 
ceased to smile at an accusation of witchcraft. It is a 
matter of life and death. Even as among my several-times- 
great-grandfather’s people in Massachusetts, or as the whis¬ 
per, “He’s a spy,” in the heat of war, the suggestion of 
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witchcraft in any Indian population I know between here 
and Chile is like a prairie fire; you know it is going to 
burn, but no man can tell where it will stop. I have myself 
seen villages decimated by this secret feud; dear personal 
friends of mine have been executed as witches, in Mexico, 
Central America, South America; aye, and in our proud 
United States! And I have the ceremonial arrow, with an 
agate tip, which I pulled out through the ribs of a neighbor 
whom we found in the morning, shot through and through 
from left side to right side, for having had dealings with 
the ghosts. No dawdling bowmen are these Cum-pa-huit- 
la-huen, or official witch-killers. And for my photography 
and other uncanny practices I have been accused of being a 
shahua, and had a very close call from the offices of the 
Lionskin Archers. 

When a tap came that midnight at the door of the house 
under the cottonwood, the two who had not slept before 
since the return of Juan Rey were heavy with slumber; and 
it was the mumbling old woman with an empty mind who 
answered, “Pan-yu?” (Who is it?) 

“Nall,” (It is I), came a false voice. 

The crone tottered to the door, unmindful. What to her 
that she had no idea who “Nah” was? Mechanically she 
unhasped the old wrought fastening, and was swinging the 
rude door, when a hand flung her aside. Reyes* asleep was 
more awake than her grandmother waking, and through the 
deep coverlets of weariness and grief the scent of danger 
had struck to her woman intuition. Without a yawn or a 
stretch she leaped from deep sleep to the crisis, as the wild 
beasts do, as man was meant to do, and did, before he be¬ 
came too atrophied with modern conveniences for escaping 
responsibility. 

As old 'Chona, swept back by that matronly arm, col¬ 
lapsed upon the floor, the door swung wide from her pull, 
and there was a deep twang, a whisper of the flying reed, 
and an agate point drank the breast where Faustin drank, 
years ago; and bit through the heart that was heavy for 
Faustin. “Ay Dios in-ka-we!” she sighed, no louder than 
one would say “Good-morrow,” and was dead. One of the 
millers had been taken. 
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Suspicion, consternation, confusion were in the morn¬ 
ing's town gossip. Why had Reyes been executed? for the 
ceremonial arrow means law, not murder, since Winchesters 
are in vogue and the ancient arco y flecha remain solely 
for ritual uses. Who had accused her of being a bruja? 
No one knew. No one could guess. The mystery burned, 
as mysteries do among the unsophisticated, and the pueblo 
was in a ferment until the alguazils marched solemnly down 
to the house and marched old ’Chona off between them to the 
rude adobe jail. 

“Clear that she is a witch," the Father of All Medicine 
had said to them, and the word soon spread through the 
pueblo. “But a powerful one. It needs care. Put her in 
the sepo, until we can see who is stronger, the Left-Hand 
Spirits or the Trues. And—m—m—you may put her upon 
the little horse." 

So Juana was left alone, as much as any woman can be 
alone who hopes,—making sacrifice to the Trues that it 
should be a man-child, to renew its father's name on earth; 
and Nana 'Chona sat unheeding on the caballito of A-shaped 
timber, mumbling still and never crying out as they do who 
remember their tortured body. “Eat, Nana," said the 
sheriffs who brought her food, respectfully; for though con¬ 
victed by the supreme court of the most hideous sin to them 
conceivable, she was a woman, and old. But she answered 
not a word. Nor did she seem to hear them, for she went 
on with her vague mutterings and saw no one, not even 
sleep and hunger and pain when they met her. So the last 
doubt of her witchcraft fled. Who but a witch could so 
endure? Beyond a peradventure, the Fathers of Medicine 
would make an example of her. 

On the fourth day, Juana came to the funny little win¬ 
dow of the jail. It is of six wooden bars, which any reason¬ 
able man could wrench out with a twist of the wrist, as the 
walls are of adobe, which the mice bore through. But it 
suffices in a degraded society wherein even criminals respect 
the law, and do not think to break jail. Like any other 
true believer, Juana revered the law before her very blood; 
but now formless little feet and hands beat at the walls of 
her, and for their sake she was able to face not trivial things 
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like lions, but the very wrath of the Trues; and Juana had 
been thinking. 

“Nana ’Chona!” she cried through the ridiculous grat¬ 
ing. No answer. 

“Nana ’Chona! Yu-a Faustin?” No answer. 

And then suddenly she caught, amid the shapeless mum¬ 
bling of the crone, “Whetting his knife on the very comal!” 

A swift light broke on Juana. “Of a truth! Was I not 
scolding Sanchez for scratching the griddle-stone? And 
Nana ’Chona saw it. For that she knew, knowing also 
that coyote, as I did. Now I see! It was not the. ghosts 
but the Trues that showed her.” 

We who are smart understand, but do not; the primi¬ 
tive do when they understand. The cacique was adjust¬ 
ing thorns in himself, where they would be most effective in 
atoning for the sins of the pueblo, and solacing himself after 
tolerant ideas of solace, with the cigarette of tobacco 
rammed into a hollow reed which some one had brought 
him as a sacrificial offering, when a panel of his weathered 
door split with the impulse some caller gave it, not even 
stopping to knock. And when this old man, who hid behind 
one of the homeliest faces in the world one of the goldenest 
hearts, had heard Juana’s breathless story, and smoked the 
cigarette even she was not too flurried to bring for fee, he 
rose gravely and gave her his word to the Hoo-ma-Ku-id- 
de; and that reverend priest had to listen to the same 
impetuous plea. The which he did, with a face unanswer¬ 
ing as sheet copper, and told Juana merely that these things 
should be thought on. That should have been quite enough 
for a true believer; and if there ever was one it was Juana. 
But just then Faustin’s babe kicked in her waist, and with 
unheard-of effrontery she added, “Are all witches who are 
not blind?” Then, aghast at her own presumption in speak¬ 
ing beyond the law, she fled out into the night. 

By rights, the Father of All Medicine should have pun¬ 
ished not only the witch but her contumacious great-grand- 
daughter-in-law, and so he was seriously minded to do; 
but though medicine-men are human, and therefore vulner¬ 
able in their vanity, they are also human enough to be—a 
little human. And after the thoughtful night, Juana was 
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not clapped into the stocks beside the caballito poor old 
’Chona bestrode. 

Indeed, three days later, the alguazil mayor himself 
unbound the stolid 'Chona from the torture-horse and led 
her still mumbling to her home. No explanation was given, 
no verdict of acquittal was entered against the name of the 
accused; but she was free. And as things are never done 
in vain in the pueblo, her release was equivalent to the most 
eloquent engrossed certificate of innocence. ’Chona was 
out; therefore ’Chona was not a witch. What more would 
you have? 

I dare say it was merely a coincidence that before Juan 
Rey’s return from his next journey to Moqui—for you know 
the telegraph is rather speedier than burros, and he was 
compadre to the dead Faustin—the Gallup correspondence 
of the Albuquerque Rustler reported: 

“A messenger from Tsia-a-li says that a Mexican and 
a Navajo were found dead in their camp on the edge of 
Chaco canon. Both had been shot asleep, so far as could 
be judged by the signs. The Mexican is thought to be one 
Teodoro Sanchez, a tin-horn gambler who is suspected of 
many crimes. He lived some years near the Moqui villages, 
and operated about the Tinaj ones, to the disadvantage of 
lonely travellers along that little-frequented trail. There 
is no clue to the man who killed these precious outcasts; but 
is is known that he wore moccasins of the Pueblo pattern. 
Last month a Pueblo Indian of Isleta was found murdered 
£t the Tinajones, and it may be that the present killing was 
in revenge. At any rate, no one is lamenting the newly- 
defunct, so far as heard from.” 

In a moment of confidence, when a “Jimmyjohn” had 
come to me from California, and Desiderio, the Father of 
All Medicine, had had his due complement thereof as an 
alleviation of my company, I asked him brazenly about this 
matter, which I knew as well as he, and he as well as I. 

“Pues, compadrecito,” he said; which implies that he 
was well along in the confidential vein. “Hee-e-chu! Who 
knows? How did she know? Well, any one might know 
that Sanchez was a thief from birth, and that he had some 
meeting-point with his amigos at the Tinajones. Even 
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an old woman could guess that any one who went with 
money and Sanchez would not come back.” 

“But Faustin did not know, nor his people, nor some 
very wise officials of the pueblo. And I remember that you 
shut up old ’Chona because she did know.” 

But Desiderio was imperturbable. “It is always more 
easy to know things afterwards,” he said. 


